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ALASKA. 

Alaska, ein Beitrag aur Ceschichte nordischet 

Kolonisation. By Prof. H. Erdmann. Pp. xv +223 ; 
with 68 figures and a map. (Berlin : Dietrich 
Reimer [Ernst Vohsen], 1909.) Price 8 marks. 

N this book Prof. Erdmann has prepared for the 
German public a concise account of the opening 
up of Alaska and its present condition. It is a story 
rich in interest to the student either of earth-lore or 
of sociology, and the theme arouses manifold reflec¬ 
tions. What would happen, one wonders, if gold, or 
any other such commodity precious in the market, 
should be discovered in quantity in some still more 
inaccessible corner of the world—say, in north-east 
Greenland, or among the islands of the Parry archi¬ 
pelago, or on the Antarctic continent? Certain it is 
that no region where wealth may be easily gained 
has yet proved inaccessible to the adventurous throng. 
Such exploration has a purpose that is understood of 
every man, and has every man’s support. 

While the story of Alaska has the same old treasure¬ 
seeking plot that has served us for generations, we 
have never before had it in an Arctic setting. When 
Time has rounded off the saga, we shall find it to 
the full as romantic as any. Moreover, the circum¬ 
stances of rush to the Yukon basin in 1896-7 are 
fraught with encouragement to those who have faith 
in the qualities of modern man. That tens of 
thousands of persons, without organisation and 
each on his own initiative, should, on the rumour 
of gold, have flung themselves into a disfant and 
well-nigh resourceless wilderness of which the best 
informed among them had but little knowledge and 
the majority none at all; that they should have 
managed, somehow, either to establish and main¬ 
tain themselves in the land or to make good their 
retreat without collective disaster; and that, from 
the self-interest of the units alone, there should have 
been evolved a system of transport and commissariat 
to meet their needs under conditions that had never 
before been faced—these things, surely, betoken the 
advance of individual and social powers in the race 
to a stage unattained in previous time. 

It is not, however, from any contemplative aspect 
of this kind that Prof. Erdmann views his subject. 
His purpose throughout is practical and business-like, 
occasionally even political. One of his main objects is 
to demonstrate to his countrymen how valuable the 
resources of a northern land may be; how preferable 
to a tropical colony; and how profitable to the 
United States the purchase of Alaska from the 
Russians in 1867 has proved :—matters to be remem¬ 
bered should Germany have the opportunity to acquire 
a northern territory—Greenland, for example (p. 165). 
His journey through Alaska, made in 1906, was with 
the support of the Prussian “ Kultusminister there¬ 
fore it is perhaps essential that he should thus show 
its national Utility. 

With the advantage of his previous knowledge of 
the goldfields of Siberia and the Urals, the author 
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was well qualified for the study of Alaskan mining 
conditions, and his book contains a clear description 
of the different modes of occurrence and different 
methods of winning the precious metal. The scien¬ 
tific explorations of the Canadian and LLS. Geo¬ 
logical Surveys have made us acquainted with the 
main outlines of the geology and geography of the 
country, and are the basis of a voluminous literature 
which has recently been well summarised and cata¬ 
logued in official publications of the last-mentioned 
survey. To this literature Prof. Erdmann acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness; and it is in the spirit of an 
observer of the known, not as an explorer of the 
unknown, that his book is written. While containing 
little that is scientifically new, it appeals to us as the 
well-written record of the impressions and experiences 
of a scientific traveller with an especially keen 
interest in the social and economic conditions of the 
new land. His outward journey followed the usual 
coast route from Seattle to Skagway; thence across 
the mountains by railway to the Upper Yukon and 
down the river to Dawson City. Resuming his river 
trip, he disembarked again at Circle City, in U.S. 
territory, and crossed the country westward by trail to 
Fairbanks, the centre of the new goldfield on the 
Tanana river. From Fairbanks he availed himself 
of the steamboat service, which brought him down 
the Tanana to the Yukon and thence to the coast, 
with only such minor adventures and discomforts by 
the way as are common incidents on new lines of 
traffic. On the coast at Nome he had opportunity 
to study the extensive gold workings in the beach 
deposits, after which he took ship and returned by 
the outer or ocean route to Seattle. 

Like many another observer, he was shocked with 
the selfish and wilful destructiveness of the average 
gold-seeker, who, for the very smallest temporary 
advantage, has no scruple in burning down the thin 
but invaluable timber, thus perhaps permanently 
laying waste the land. How few men indeed are 
there as yet who have sufficient social conscience to 
be turned loose in the world untrammelled by enforce¬ 
able laws 1 Symbolic of much was the fate of the 
head of a mammoth, regretfully mentioned by Prof. 
Erdmann (p. 129), that dared to interpose itself 

between an American citizen and pay-dirt. 

On the other hand, the author is duly impressed 
with the vigour and adaptability of the colonists 
in all circumstances, and by their hardy spirit 
in the face of disaster, as exemplified in the rapid 
rebuilding of Fairbanks after its destruction by fire 
(p. 119). The conditions of labour are frequently 
discussed in the course of the book, with notes on 
the rate of pay, cost and mode of living, and methods 
of trade. The industries other than mining are 
touched upon, including the seal-hunting, salmon 
fisheries, attempts at agriculture, &c.; and the varied 
modes of transport in summer and winter are 
described. The author has a good eye for country, 
and depicts vividly and tersely its aspect along the 
routes traversed. He also gives some account of the 
aborigines—Indian and Eskimos—and of the in¬ 
fluence of the colonists upon them. Quite shrewd 
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was the guess of the intelligent Eskipio here men¬ 
tioned (p. 201), who from his respect for the 

prospectors’ provision-cans opined that the mysterious 
phonograph might be “tinned white man.” 

The book is enlivened by personal incidents and 
anecdotes, and is abundantly illustrated by well- 
chosen photographs excellently reproduced. But the 
cover is ugly both in design and colouring. 

G. W. L. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

General Physics : an Elementary Text-book for CoU 

leges. By Dr. Henry Crew. Pp. xi+522 ; figures. 

(New York : The Macmillan Co.; London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 12s. net. 

“ TN these days of numerous text-books the author, 
who dares still further to increase the number, 
owes to the public, at least an explanation in which 
he shall set forth his purpose, however far short of 
accomplishment he may have fallen.” 

In these words our author introduces himself to 
us in his preface; and of the reasons adduced for the 
present volume the most important is that he has 
sought “ not merely, or even mainly, to impart infor¬ 
mation, but to set before the student a large and com¬ 
pact body of truth obtained by a method which shall 
remain for him, throughout life, a pattern and norm 
of clear and correct thinking.” 

Prof. Crew has certainly succeeded in presenting 
a lively account of modern physics, in so far at least 
as it can be presented in a series of class lectures 
in which all experiments are of a qualitative nature 
only. We regret that he has not done more than 
this. It is quite possible in very many cases in 
class lectures to perform quantitative experiments 
also, and students are never so interested as when 
such experiments are being performed. There is no 
suggestion of this in the book before us. This is 
to be regretted, because, even if in the lectures which 
the student is privileged to hear qualitative methods 
are alone presented, yet his text-book should provide 
him with a detailed account of some of the historical 
experimental methods by which the present state of 
science has been attained. We do not quarrel in 
general with what we find here, but with what is 
omitted. Open w'here we may, and it is rare that 
we find what we hoped. Thus, in connection with 
Charles’s law for gases :—- 

“ The actual measurement of these quantities is 
a somewhat difficult matter, requiring many pre¬ 
cautions, and may well be reserved for the student’s 
second or third year in physics.” 

We are astonished that this should be thought to 
be advisable. 

Conspicuous gaps also exist in the exposition. 
After emphasising the fact that speed is the limiting 
value of a ratio of distance over time, and the im¬ 
portance of a knowledge of limiting values even in 
elementary physics, Prof. Crew does not make the 
slightest effort to impart this knowledge. How easy 
and instructive it is to take one or two cases as 
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illustrations, such as y = rt or y — Kt 2 , and calculate 
the speeds from them. The student thereby learns 
something, whereas, at present, the matter rs left 
with an air of mystery hanging over it. 

We are not enthusiastic admirers of D’Alembert’s 
principle; it is correct but confusing, introducing a 
fictitious equilibrium where equilibrium does not exist. 
But, at the early stage of instruction covered by 
the book, to speak of the reversed effective forces as 
the reaction of the masses against their acceleration 
immediately after having given Newton’s law of action 
and reaction (the reaction acting on a second body) 
is only to make confusion worse confounded. 

Prof. Crew follows everyone else in defining energy 
as power of doing work. In view of the fact which 
everybody recognises, that a body may have enor¬ 
mous stores of energy and yet have no power of 
doing work, is it not time that the customary de¬ 
finition should be revised? The present writer is 
accustomed to define it as “ that which diminishes 
when work is done, by an amount equal to the work 
so done.” 

The formula for a simple pendulum is written 
T = 2 tt >J 18 /(g sin 6 ), as though this was the exact form, 
the usual approximation following it; of course, this 
is not the case. 

Pascal’s theorem for fluid pressure is given as 
“ At any point in a liquid at rest the stress (pressure) 
is the same in all directions.” This is not the prin¬ 
ciple which usually goes under the name of Pascal’s 
theorem. 

The subject of magnetism is started with the de¬ 
finition, Any body which attracts iron filings is said 
to be magnetised and is called a magnet. Surely 
something more satisfactory than this can be found 
in the way of a definition. Those of us who have 
had considerable experience in examining are very 
familiar with the candidate who presses the passion 
for the unification of knowledge so far as to con¬ 
sider identical all forces of attraction. The present 
writer has been told by many dozens that we know 
the earth to be a magnet because if it were not so 
and we were to jump out of a window we should 
not fall down. 

Looking back over this review, the writer feels 
that adverse criticism preponderates in it. He does 
not wish to convey the idea that the book must be 
condemned, but to show where it might be improved. 
He has read it from cover to cover (except the index); 
there is a certain breezy informality about it which 
is somewhat pleasing, although, to an English ear, 
a few of the expressions suggest slang. 

Prof. Crew has evidently considerable interest in 
the historical side of the subject. Every leading 
principle is attributed to its source and is dated. He 
takes special pains to introduce each section by 
allusion to facts of familiar experience, and then 
endeavours out of this “ chaos ” to produce scientific 
order. This method serves to stimulate interest, and 
deserves commendation 

The book includes the whole range of physics; 
the part on mechanics (205 pages) bears, perhaps, an 
excessive ratio to the rest. 
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